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installments extending over forty-nine years and equal in amount to the share of the advance assessed on each allotment, plus interest. It was only after the fulfillment of this obligation that the process of emancipation was terminated and the former serf acquired a clear title to his allotment. Redemption payments being far in excess of the value of the allotments the plan inevitably broke down. Arrears accumulated, were written off, accumulated again, and necessitated the reassessment of the outstanding portion of the redemption debt over a long stretch of years, well into the 1950's (law of May 13, 1896). The impoverishment of the peasant farmers and the revolutionary disturbances of 1905 forced the government to abandon this preposterous scheme: by a manifesto of November 3, 1905, all redemption payments were finally canceled.
The bewildering complexity of the general emancipation procedure was fully matched by the provisions bearing on the basic questions on which depended the future of rural Russia: size of the allotments; charges imposed on the peasants; land tenure and village self-government; and the legal status of the liberated bondsmen, Realizing that emancipation without a grant to the peasants of any land was a practical impossibility, the framers of the legislation of 1861 upheld the view that the former serfs should be provided with homesteads and "adequate" allotments of farm land. What constituted an "adequate" allotment, however, was necessarily a matter of opinion. For reasons of expediency rather than on theoretical grounds, the legislators accepted the principle that pre-reform allotments should be regarded as "adequate/' a questionable assumption, since under serfdom the peasants were expected to spend at least half of their time working for their master. In practice, however, even this modest safeguard was sacrificed to the interests of the landowners. The statutes of February 19 emphasized voluntary agreements as the best method of settling the post-emancipation relationship between the peasants and their former lords. The disparity in the size of the pre-reform allotments, however, was known to be great, and the law made a weak attempt to remove some of the most striking inequalities. To achieve this object the whole of Russia was divided into a number of territorial zones, maximum and minimum norms for allotments per male serf being established in many zones. The maximum norms varied from 12 to 2.75 dessiatines;a the minimum norm was one-third of the
3 One dessiatine = 2,7 acres.